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Upon Czesar's bringing forward a law for the division of the lands
-In Campania amongst the soldiers, many in the senate opposed it;
amongst the rest, Lucius GelKus, one of the oldest men in the house,
said it should never pass whilst he lived. "Let us postpone it," said
Cicero, "Gellius does not ask us to wait long." There was a man of
the name of Octavius, suspected to be of African descent. He once
said, when Cicero was pleading, that he could not hear him; "Yet
there are holes/' said Cicero, "in your ears." When Metullus Nepos
told him that he had ruined more as a witness than he had saved as
an advocate, "I admit/' said Cicero, "that I have more truth than
eloquence/7 To a young man who was suspected of having given a
poisoned cake to his father, and who talked largely of the invectives
he meant to deliver against Cicero, "Better these/' replied he, "than
your cakes." Publius Sextius, having amongst others retained' Cicero
as his advocate in a certain cause, was yet desirous to say all for
himself, and would not allow anybody to speak for him; when he was
about to receive his acquittal from the judges, and the ballots were
passing, Cicero called to him, "Make haste, Sextius, and use your
time; to-morrow you will be nobody." He cited Publius Cotta to
bear testimony in a certain cause, one who affected to be thought a
lawyer, though ignorant and unlearned; to whom, when He had said, "I
know nothing of the matter/' he answered, "You think, perhaps, we
ask you about a point of law." To Metellus Nepos, who, in a dis-
pute between them, repeated several times, "Who was your father,
Cicero?" he replied, "Your mother has made the answer to such a
question in your case more difficult"; N epos's mother having been
of ill-repute. The son, also, was of a giddy, uncertain temper. At
one time, he suddenly threw up his office of tribune, and sailed off into
Syria to Pompey; and immediately after, with as little reason, came
back again. He gave his tutor, Philagrus, a funeral with more than
necessary attention, and then set up the stone figure of a crow over
his tomb. "This," said Cicero, "is really appropriate; as he did not
teach you to speak, but to fly about." When Marcus Appius, in the
opening of some speech in a court of justice, said that his friend had
desired him to employ industry, eloquence, and fidelity in that cause,
Cicero answered, "And how have you had the heart not to accede to
any one of his requests?"
To use this sharp raillery against opponents and antagonists in
judicial pleading seems allowable rhetoric. But he excited much ill-
feeling by his readiness to attack any one for the sake of a jest. A
few anecdotes of this kind may be added. Marcus Aquinius, who had
two sons-in-law in exile, received from him the name of King Adrastus.
Lucius Cotta, an intemperate lover of wine, was censor when Cicero
stood for the consulship. Cicero, being thirsty at the election, his
friends stood round about him while he was drinking. "You have